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the growth of each of us from our infancy $ hence it is a dif-
ficult task to expunge that passion which has given a colour
to life. Moreover, we measure our actions by the rule of
pleasure and pain, some of us more, some less. On this ac*-
count then it Is necessary that the whole discussion should
have a reference to these things ; for it is of no mean conse-
quence towards actions, whether we rejoice or feel pain pro-
perly or improperly.

5,  Again, it is more arduous to contend against pleasure,
than anger, which last Heraclitus speaks of as an arduous
task; but both art and virtue are always engaged with the
more difficult thing,; for the good is^niore excellent in this
[difficulty].   So that on this account also the whole business
both of virtue and the political science Is with pleasure and
pain ; for he who employs these well, will be a good man,
but he who employs them badly, will be bad.                  ,

6.  That virtue then is conversant with pleasures and pains,
and that by whatever it is produced, it is both improved and
vitiated by those same things when not performed in a si-
milar manner 5 and that, from whatever it is produced, it
also energizes about the same? let so much be said.

CHAP. IV.

An objection w started to the clause, that mm become virtuous 5y
performing virtuous actionsy and that they are not necessarily
virtuous in the performance of them; and an answer is -given,
by shewing the many reguisites towards an action being good
besides the mere act or performance,

I, BUT a person might doubt, how we say that men mus.t
become just by doing just actions, and temperate by acting
temperately; for if they perform just and temperate acts,
they are already just and temperate; as, if a person
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